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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS, 1953 


MONDAY, MARCH 17, 1952 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Cordon, Ellender, and Thye. 


BUREAU OF HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME ECONOMICS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. HAZEL K. STIEBELING, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME ECONOMICS; AND RUTH 
O’BRIEN, ASSISTANT CHIEF; CECELIA HUNEKE, ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE OFFICER; AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 
AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET SCHEDULE 


Senator Russet. We have with us this morning Dr. Hazel K. 
Stiebeling, Chief of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Econ- 
omics and her assistants. 

(Schedules from the justifications follow:) 


Salaries and expenses 





A eo. nee cmachanensws os _.. $1, 350, 000 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental ---____._-_------------ 86, 000 
ee I hrs chet cuemuielinpeie Mahigs iitadenwapieme nan 1, 436, 000 
a ea hk ain en 1, 430, 000 
Decrease (partial absorption of pay adjustment costs) _-- ---- — 6, 000 
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Project statement 





(estimated) 
1. Food and nutrition investigations_.-................- $703, 319 $591, 400 
2. Family economics investigations -_................-- 376, 229 454, 600 
3. Textiles and clothing investigations_..........-.....- 228, 228 230, 000 
4. Housing and household equipment investigations___. 167, 781 BD No desGvccuaks 
TNE IG oo. ncn ers asoos dtsaicinpip nebedlaiipeomaginentag SE Sec pchrnens iar 
Total pay adjustment costs-_-...._...-- Eieen ake lesen det Rocreeeir sate (92, 500) 
Total available or estimate__..-............------ 1, 483,100 | 1, 486, 000 
Transfer in 1952 estimates to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, g 
Office of Information, Agriculture’”’_......-........-.-- PI Winn ise ot 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214... ._.......----.------- EAD Vdindinlxcchen 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental. .__._.__....}.......-...- —86, 000 
Total appropriation or estimate -._.........._..- 1, 500, 000 1, 350, 000 
FUNCTIONS 


Senator Russeii. We will be glad to have you proceed, Doctor. 
We are always glad to have you before this committee. 

Dr. Stresetine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russe.i. Even though we are not always able to give you 
the money that is in the budget we are always glad to have you here. 

Dr. Srresetinc. One of the chief functions of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics is to determine and publish facts 
that will further the well-being of people through the more effective 
use of the food, fiber, and other products of erican farms. We 
are also concerned with the economic problems of the rural family, 
with factors influencing their levels of living, their housing, their 
household equipment and household buying. 

Through research the Bureau aims to develop the information needed 
to help the homemaker, just as other branches of the Government 
help the farmer, the businessman, and the wage earner. 'To meet their 
household responsibilities women need the benefit of research directed 
to their problems, especially in these days of scientific advancement 
and changing conditions. 

PUBLICATIONS 


The results of bureau studies go directly to homemakers through 
bulletins, leaflets, and such media as radio, film strips, motion pic- 
tures, and the press. They are also taken to families by leaders in 
the extension service and other teachers.and public leaders. For our 
scientific workers, the bureau reports its studies in technical bulletins 
and in articles in professional journals. 

During 1951 new research findings were reported in 85 new publi- 
cations; 32 of these were articles printed in technical or professiona! 
journals, and 53 were new technical and popular bulletins issued 
through the Government Printing Office or the Department. 

This output taxed our resources. Nevertheless we feel that we are 
not adequately meeting the current demand for information. Some 
publications sent in response to requests are out of date and need 
revision. A recent check showed that 9 out of our 69 bulletins that 
are on congressional distribution were issued more than 10 years ago. 
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Besides, other bulletins still in demand have been withdrawn from 
publication because they are too obsolete for distribution, and we are 
unable at the present time to revise these bulletins. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


I shall not repeat the details of our current research or examples of 
recent progress and will do no more than merely outline our program 
for the year ahead, because they were discussed in some length in the 
hearings before the Subcommittee on Appropriations of the House, 
and I understand that the printed hearings are available. 

But I shall summarize emphases that we plan in our 1953 program 
and shall mention results of some work and new publications that 
have been released since our hearings before the House committee. 

In these days when increased production is a major national prob- 
lem, we are directing our research so as to contribute toward the pre- 
vention of waste of material and human resources and toward the 
effective use of whatever supplies are available for household use. 
We believe, as we emphasized in our hearings last year, that it is just 
as important to use well the supplies that are available as it is to pro- 
duce additional amounts of food and fiber. 


NUTRITION RESEARCH 


Because nutrition facts are basic to wise use of food, we are planning 
to continue our research on the composition and nutritive value of 
foods at about the same level in 1953 as in 1952, which is at approxi- 
mately the 1951 level. This work includes research into the distribu- 
tion in foods of some of the more recently discovered nutrients, such 
as the vitamin pantothenic acid. It also includes studies on amino 
acids, which are the building stones of proteins. The protein value 
of a food depends on the proportions in which different amino acids are 
present, 

The difference in nutritive value between the proteins of milk and 
meat on the one hand, and beans and peas on the other, lies in the 
proportions of the amino acids pres@mt. 

One phase of current research is to learn more about the distribution 
of these various essential amino acids in different kinds of foods and 
what happens to them in food processing, in both commercial and 
household processing, such as pressure cooking or baking. 

Senator Russeii. Doctor, do the manufacturers of these new 
cooking utensils, the stoves and things of that kind, do any research 
along that line? 

Dr. Stizpetina. Not to my knowledge. A fairly newly developed 
technique is involved. In fact, only within the last few years have 
we gotten methods that are adequate for such studies. As a matter 
of fact, not all of the bugs are out of the methods yet. We are still 
working on some of the problems in the accurate determination of 
amino acids, 

For a long time chemists had attempted to study the amino-acid 
composition of foods by chemical methods. But to do that they had 
first to isolate the protein from the food and then attempt to determine 
the building stones of the protein. Those processes involved con- 
siderable loss in the amount of protein. 
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NEW METHODS DEVELOPED 





The new methods that are now being used for most of the amino 
acids involve the use of micro-organisms. The amount of amino 
acids in foods is determined first by digesting the food and then 
feeding it to the micro-organisms. 

Senator RusseLy. You see so many foods that are being marketed 
today which say on them that there are other food values added. For 
example, I looked at a package of grits the other day, and it said 
“Vitamin B added.” 

Dr. Stresetine. That is right. 

Senator Russe. Is that done as a result of the food processor’s 
a om or is it done as a result of work done in the Department? 

Dr. Strepe.ina. It has been done as a result of work in laboratories 
in many places in this country. The vitamins that are added to 
foods in processing are chiefly those which chemists have learned to 
manufacture directly. Thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and ascorbic 
acid are the ones chiefly used. 

Chemists have not yet learned to manufacture amino acids, start- 
ing from chemical raw materials. There are a few products on the 
market to which protein hydrolysates are added. 

Senator Russe... On animals and chicken feeds, for example, there 
are many high-powered food values. 

Dr. Stresetine. That is true. 

Senator Russeiu. It seems to me that a great deal of that work is 
probably being done in private laboratories. 

Dr. Stizsetine. A good deal of work on antibiotics and vitamin 
B-—12 was done by the Bureaus of Animal Industry and Dairy Industry 
of the Department. 

Our effort in the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
has been largely devoted to studying what is present in common foods 
as they are produced and marketed, and toward retaining these food 
values, to the largest possible extent, when they are cooked by the 
housewife. 

Chemical industries and pharmaceutical houses are studying the 
distribution and potency of vitamins, particularly those that are syn- 
thetically produced or concentrated under commercial conditions. 


RESTORATION OF VITAMINS IN PROCESSED FOODS 


Senator ELLENDER. Do you think it is possible to restore, let us 
say, to flour, all of the vitamins that are taken therefrom in the 
manufacture of it? 

Dr. Strese ine. The restoration currently being made is in terms 
of the vitamins thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin. 

Senator ELLenpER. The reason I ask you that is I have listened to 

uite a bit that is being said on the radio about some people who 
luli to be nutritionists who say that it is impossible, and I am just 
wondering the extent to which we have studied that phase. 

Dr. Stiesetinc. We are unable to restore all of the nutrients, 
partly because we do not know all of what is normally present in the 
bran and the germ of wheats or of other grains. There are some 


40 to 50 nutrients that the body must get from its food. Our tables 
of food composition include only about a dozen of those, partly 
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because the science of nutrition has not yet discovered all of the 
nutritional factors there are, where they may be found, what their 
function is, or how much is needed. That is one of the reasons why 
in nutrition education we emphasize the use of a wide variety of 
foods, and foods that have been carefully handled from the time of 
production up to the time of consumption, so as to retain their nutri- 
tional factors insofar as possible. 

There are, for example, about a dozen of the so-called B vitamins, 
and of those there are only three that we know enough about and 
know how to make so as to add them to foods in processing. 

Senator ELLenpER. To what extent does the Department of Agri- 
culture cooperate with the Food and Drug Administration toward 
the problem of trying to prevent manufacturer of, let us say flour, 
getting rid of these vitamins? I believe we could learn a lot from 
the Chinese. The Chinese, you know, feed on practically nothing 
but rice and fish. 

Of course, we would want a more varied diet; but, at the same time, 
some of the things that I read about concerned this: that they take the 
rice, for instance, and do not take anything from it. They take it like 
we used to do in my section, from the field, and prepare it; and, after 
the hulls are taken off and it is cooked, all of the vitamins are retained. 

I am wondering whether or not it might not be a good thing for us, 
in some cases, to go back to the old methods of making things, so 
that many of the vitamins can be retained and we would have them 
as nature intended. 

Dr. Sr1eBE ina. Of course, nutritionists for many years have advo- 
cated the use of whole-grain products, and they stilldo. The problem 
is that people like the white flour and they like the white rice. 

Senator ELLeNpER. I think, if that matter were presented to the 
public, it would change their minds. 

Dr. Strepe.ine. That is one of the things we have advocated from 
the time the Bureau started. In China, too, the people like their 
rice white. 

The disease beriberi was first brought on because people ate white 
rice from which all the bran and germ had been removed; and, there- 
Syl they did not get enough of the vitamin thiamine to prevent 

eriberi. 

I do not know why we want some foods white, and why we won’t 
have some other foods if they are white. There seem to be ideas of 
prestige in the selection of food that go quite beyond the nutritive 
values of the foods themselves, 


FURTHER STUDIES 


In addition to studying the distribution in foods of some of the more 
recently discovered nutrients, we hope soon to spend more time on 
certain nutrients whose significance is being increasingly appreciated. 
Take sodium, for example, which is of importance in hypertension. 
You have heard of salt-free diets. We know very little about the 
distribution of sodium in common foods. We hope also to give 
attention to the matter of available carbohydrates, which is of interest 
to the diabetics. The Food and Nutrition Board and members of 
the American Medical Association have asked us to study these 
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questions. But we need better methods by which we can determine 
available carbohydrates more effectively than at present. 

= oe know, diabetes is much more widespread than was formerly 
realized. 

Senator Corpon. Do you have chemists employed? 

Dr. Stiresriine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. How many do you have? 

Mr. Srrepeurne. I cannot tell you offhand, sir. I can get that 
information for you. We have chemists, physiologists, nutritionists, 
physicists, scientists trained in the basic sciences which are necessary 
to undertake our experimental studies. 


TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Corpon. I wish you would file a statement indicating the 
number of technical people that you have, identifying their particular 
expert qualifications, and give us the annual salary of each of them. 

Dr. Stiesetine. We shall be glad to do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 


? Number | Annual salary 
Technical categories on staff 


range 

Division heads and technical assistant to Chief_..._..__..___-_....----- ee... 6 7, 440-$10, 600 
Biologists (including physiologists, histologists and bacteriologists) . ..._.._. ew 4 3,410- 9, 160 
Chemists (biochemists, food chemists, textile chemists and general)... _..._..- 19 3,410- 9, 360 
Home Economists (specialists in family economics, nutrition, foods, textiles 

and clothing, and housing and household equipment) __..__..........--..---- 72 3,410- 9, 160 
WE 2 es tadtens Saeco ha oa el lec ccd sacininsde po cemin hachons 3 6,140- 9, 160 
Technologists (textile technologists, food technologist) _...............-......-- 3 8,410- 7,040 
Statisticians. _- collet as aimigh tAiceaii iil. se edna i ace kbphinietety dite 7 4, 205- 7,440 
Information and editorial specialists (including visual presentation) - --_.___.-- 10 3, 660- 6, 740 
Scientifie aids (biology, chemistry, physics, home economics) -_...............-- 8 3, 140-3, 655 
A I I i i ee ne del 31 2,950- 4, 205 
Clerks (statistical, editorial and general)... ........2.-......------..--+2-----.- 27 3,190- 4, 455 





FOOD PLANS FOR FAMILIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


Dr. Stiesetine. Another type of food research to which we expect 
to give increasing attention is the determination of the amount of 
usable food that the consumer gets when she buys food in different 
forms, fresh, frozen, canned, and so on. 

Of practical help in applying the science of nutrition to the problem 
of three meals a day, which every homemaker faces, is a series of 
bureau publications on food plans. These show the types of foods 
and how much of each kind are needed to insure adequate nutrition 
for a person or a group of persons. 

The most recent is one called Food Guide for Older Folks, which is 
just off the press. It contains weekly food plans at two cost levels, 
and a daily food guide. This material embodies in simple language 
our present-day knowledge both of food requirements and of the dis- 
tribution of nutrients in food. There are sample menus, and sug- 
gested ways of food preparation. 

This food guide for older people is a much requested addition to a 
series which deals with the problems of food buying and preparation 
for families at different stages of the life cycle. For example, we have 
recently revised one called Food for the Family with Young Children, 
and one called Food for Families with School Children, which discusses 


es 
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the food needs of the teen-age group as well as of the adults in the 
family group. 

During the last year we expanded this work on food planning for 
the home to include food planning for institutions. 

Senator E.LenpEeR. What prompted you to expand in that way? 

Dr. SrieBe.inG. Because of the increasing number of people who 
are eating outside their homes, in cafeterias, in public eating places, 
and in residential institutions, such as children’s homes, homes for the 
aged, and hospitals. 

Senator ELLENDER. Were you able to do that extra work with the 
same funds you had at hand? 

Dr. StreBELING. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. What about the publication of the document? 

Dr. Stiese.ina. This was published through the Government Print- 
ing Office through the funds which we have available for printing. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you were given an appropriation for this 
fiscal year, did you have in mind the publication of this document at 
the time? 

Dr. Stresetina. It was in preparation over a period of about 20 
months. It is an adaptation of the kind of material we prepare for 
family food planning. 

Senator ELtenper. Will you answer the question I asked you, 
please, as to whether or not you had this publication and the work 
necessary to have it published in mind when you asked for an appro- 
priation for this current fiscal year? 

Dr. Stresetina. We did, sir. 

Senator EttenpEer. Did you so disclose it to the committee? 

Dr. Streserina. I do not believe it was mentioned. There is sel- 
dom time to mention specifically each project or plan for publication. 

Senator ELtenper. The great trouble is that some departments 
expand so, and the thing grows so that when they once start a thing 
like that it is never ended. It accumulates on us, and that is what 
makes the budget increase by leaps and bounds, as has been the case 
in the last 10 years. 


PERIOD OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Dr. Stresetina. In the development of our research program, we 
plan as a project a segment of work that can be completed in a period 
of approximately 3 or 4 years. That means that about a third or a 
quarter of our research projects are completed in any single year. In 
planning our program we consider publication an essential part of the 
research. 

Senator ELLENDER, Since you did have in mind this work that 
we are talking about, what funds do you think were spent, or what 
amount do you think was spent toward the preparing of it and its 
publication? Have you any idea? 

Dr. Strenetine. We estimate that the time spent by the authors 
in preparing the subject matter would be valued at about $10,000. 
The 95-page publication was reproduced by offset printing which is a 
relatively inexpensive method of doing it. Twenty thousand copies 
cost $2,859. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are we to understand that some of the facts 
and figures that you use in this publication were already at hand? 
Dr. Stiesetina. That is right. 
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Senator ELLENDER. And they were worked up from years back? 
Dr. Srrepe.ine. That is true. The figures on quantities needed by 
persons of different age, sex, and activity groups which are used in 
this are much the same as those used in the family food budget series. 
What is new about this publication is putting together material of 
many kinds and in such a way that it can be used readily by people 
responsible for the feeding of groups in institutions. As you may 
know, many children’s institutions, institutions for old people, and so 
forth, are small and cannot afford a trained dietitian. This publica- 
tion was prepared to help get better diets into those residential 
institutions. 
FOOD UTILIZATION 


Closely related to work on food planning for institutions and an 
example of the Bureau’s work on food utilization, are the large 
quantity recipes which we have been developing over the last 2 years. 
These are released from time to time as a group, after they have been 
tested in our own laboratories and tested also under conditions of 
actual use. For example, before these recipes are released they are 
tested in the Department of Agriculture cafeterias; they are tested by 
the National Restaurant Association through four committees, one in 
Chicago, one in San Francisco, one in Los Angeles, and one in Wash- 
ington, D.C. All of these recipes for large quantity deal with foods 
that are available in abundance. The object of the work is not only 
to help people who are eating in public places to have better meals, 
but also to help in the utilization of crops that are in abundance. 
The project was undertaken at the urgency of the National Restaurant 
Association. 

We distribute these recipes using a mailing list of about 10,000 
names—restaurants, hospitals, Federal prisons, and others. This 
mailing list has been developed from requests. 

This year we have had new requests from such organizations as a 
bus company that has a Nation-wide chain of restaurants, the Military 
Air Transport Service, and a chain store, public utilities companies, 
and commercial plants that have cafeterias. Institutional cookery 
has often been characterized by large losses in the nutritive values in 
foods, in preparation, through holding and through processes of cook- 
ing that require higher heat than is essential. These recipes are aimed 
at helping correct that. 

Senator Russetyt. Do you know whether or not this was utilized 
in the eleemosynary institutions, such as institutions for the mentally 
sick? 

Dr. Stiespetinc. They are available. The American Hospital 
Association reproduces them. Anyone who is operating an eleemosy- 
nary institution who is in touch with the Public Health nutritionists, 
or the Extension Service nutritionists, or who reads magazines for 
institutions, or who is associated with the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, or the National Restaurant Association, would know about 
them. We try to give them as much publicity as we can, for that 
purpose. 

RESEARCH IN TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


About two-thirds of the Bureau’s funds are devoted to food prob- 
lems, and the rest of our funds to problems on clothing, housing, house- 
hold equipment, and other aspects of family living. 
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A major purpose of the Bureau’s textile research is to obtain in- 
formation to help consumers to select, use, and care for clothing and 
household textiles effectively. An example of a nontechnical Sulilica- 
tion is this bulletin on “Buying Sweaters for the Family.” It has just 
come from the printer. It gives information on the different kinds 
of knitting that will be found, different methods of construction, and 
different factors of workmanship that will make a difference in the fit 
and in the life of the garment. It is intended to help consumers 
understand what makes for quality in sweaters and hence select those 
- that will serve their purpose well, and give them good return for their 
money. 

This publication is based on the best information that we have 
available. It touches on one subject—wool—which is a subject on 
which there has been very little research from the standpoint of the 
consumer. This is unfortunate because the present wool situation is 
resulting in significant changes in the composition of many household 
and clothing textiles that were formerly made largely from wool. For 
example, manufactured fibers are now being substituted for all or part 
of the wool in carpets, clothing, and many other household items, and 
the effect of these substitutions on the durability, the warmth, and 
other properties of the fabric is unknown. So the consumer does not 
have much to guide her in making selections. 

We do have underway one small study that is typical of the kind 
of research needed. For example, a few whipcord suitings have been 
made of wool of known genetic origin in combination with various 
amounts of nylon and rayon. And in addition to studying these in 
the laboratory for their physical properties, we are subjecting these 
fabrics to actual wear to determine their durability and their relative 
satisfaction under conditions of use. More research of that kind, we 
feel, is needed. 

Senator Russet. Do you have anything to do with looking into 
the spontaneous-combustion sweaters that we have read about so 
much? 

Dr. Strespetine. No, that has been handled by the Bureau of 
Standards and the Federal Trade Commission. 

Senator ELLenperR. What prompted you to publicize that pam- 
phlet? Is it the fact that wool was short and more substitutes for 
wool were being used? 

Dr. Strepeiina. That was one of the reasons. The many kinds of 
sweaters that are coming on the market—and sweaters are now being 
used for so many different purposes—have such a large place in the 
wardrobes of people today that we have made this one of a series of 
buying guides which we have been preparing from time to time to help 
people make good selections, to give them satisfaction in whatever 
they are buying in clothing and textile fabrics. 


BUYING GUIDES 


For example, one that was prepared 2 years or so ago was on buying 
men’s suits. Others produced some time ago were on buying blankets 
and sheets and buying cotton shirts for men and boys. They contain 
facts about fabric and points about construction that affect use. 
We are hoping to build up a series of publications that deal with differ- 
ent major articles of the wardrobe and household textile articles. 
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Senator ELtenperR. To what extent does the average consumer use 
such a publication as that? 

Dr. StrrBELING. These are very widely used by the Extension Serv- 
ice in their classes with women, their home-demonstration clubs. 
They are also very widely used in high schools for teaching the girls 
in home economics courses how to bay. The demand for buying 
guides such as this is considerable. 

Senator Corpon. How many of those do you print? 

Dr. Stiese.tna. I would have to look it up. 

Senator Corpon. I thought you had some idea. Is it in the thou- 
sands or the tens of thousands or the hundreds of thousands? 

Dr. Sriepe.inea. I think our minimum would be about 10,000 for a 
publication of this sort. 

Senator Tuyr. For how many years have you been publishing that 
particular pamphlet? 

Dr. Strepe.ina. This just came from the Printing Office. This is 
a new publication. 

Senator Tuyr. Did you order 10,000? 

Dr. Srerpeina. | think it was about 10,000. 

(Information furnished later by the Bureau indicates 100,000 copies were 
printed.) 

Generally, in editions of popular materials of this sort, we inquire 
from the Extension Service the number that they think they will 
want to use. The replies from the Extension Service help to guide us 
as to whether we think we will need 5,000 or 10,000, or, as in the case 
of some of the canning bulletins, for example, maybe as many as a 
hundred thousand. 


(Information furnished later by the Bureau indicated the Extension Services of 
States wanted 59,000 copies of Buying Sweaters for the Family for their own use.) 


Senator Russeit. Do you think the home-demonstration agents 
actually use that publication? 

Dr. Strese.ina. I am quite sure they will. 

Senator Russevy. I mean over the Nation, on a highly specialized 
thing like buying a sweater, do you think the home-demonstration 
agents use that? How do they use that? Do they use it when they 
have the meetings with the people? 

Dr. Strepeina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russet... And they get out their booklet and tell them or 
advise them about buying sweaters for the family; is that the way it 
actually works? 

Dr. Stresetina. I am sure that one of the things they do, because 
of the demand for exhibits of that sort, is to prepare an exhibit of 
sweaters that illustrates the points that we bring out in our pamphlet. 
This publication brings the facts together for the extension worker 
. mt she does not have to spend so much time preparing them her- 
self. 

Used in developing this publication, and others like it, are facts 
from study of the practices of manufacturers of inexpensive, moderate 
cost, and expensive grades of merchandise. We learn directly from 
the manufacturer as well as in our laboratories what makes for differ- 
ence in cost of garments differing in quality. 

And we bring together, through the printed word and through 
photographs, both the experience of our staff and that of the manu- 
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facturer, facts about the selection and care of garments, the points 
that teachers in schools or in the Extension Service ought to have in 
mind in teaching how to buy so as to get the most satisfaction out of 
different articles of clothing—whether they are sweaters or mens’ 
suits or house dresses. 

Senator Russeiy. Do you think, then, that they would take that 
pamphlet, that is, the energetic home-demonstration agent, and 
arrange an exhibit and borrow sweaters from stores or some place 
like that and have them available to the farm women? 

Dr. Streneiine. They have done it. 

Senator Russf.u. Is there any report made as to whether or not 
they actually do do it? 

I do not suppose it would be made to you, but do you know whether 
it is made to the Extension Service? 

Dr. Stresaine. I am quite sure it is; yes. 

(Information furnished later by the Extension service to the Bureau indicated 


that in 1950 more than 1 million families received help from the Extension Service 
on home sewing problems and almost a million, on selection of clothing.) 


Senator Russe.u. I am a great believer in the home demonstration 
agents. I live in a rural community. I have never heard of them 
making a lecture on sweaters. I have heard of them making lectures 
on homemaking and things of that kind that might be incidental to 
the way you prepare food. Ido not think there is any doubt but what 
they have greatly improved the methods of preparation of food in the 
rural homes of the Nation in previous years. 

But that is getting down to a rather fine point when you get into 
sweaters. 

Dr. Strepetine. There was a time when practically all clothes 
were made at home, but now farm people, as well as urban, are buying 
a very large proportion of their wardrobe. 

And judging from the demand for publications of this sort—and we 
distribute these on request only—I would judge that these materials 
on how to buy, these buying guides, are very well received. 

Senator Russe.u. They have had a revival of home sewing in my 
immediate section. It has developed into a great poultry section, 
and all of the poultry-feed salesmen give out fancy bags with the 
poultry feed and all of the women now on the farms are making new 
dresses out of these feed sacks, and they make some amazing and 
beautiful garments out of them. 

Dr. Strrpeiina. Yes, they are used a great deal for aprons and for 
simple house dresses. 

Senator Russeiu. Clothing for the children and house dresses for 
themselves. 





REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF PUBLICATIONS 


Senator Corpon. I believe you stated that you expected to have 
about 85 publications this year. 

Dr. Sriepetina. Last year. 

Senator Corpon. How many do you expect this year? 

Dr. Streseiina. I think it will be somewhat fewer than 85 because 
our staff has been reduced through reductions in appropriations and 
through absorption of the pay act. 
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STAFF REDUCTION 


Senator Corpon. How much has your staff been reduced? 

Dr. Streseurna. About 12 percent under 1951. 

Senator Corpon. How much under 1952 when you published 85 
publications? 

It is suggested by the Bureau of the Budget publication that it has 
been reduced soeiibey by three and four at the most. 

Dr. Srreseiine. In 1952, that is, this year, we have 243 persons 
on our payroll. In 1951, last year, we had 277. It was in 1951 that 
we prepared 85 publications. 

This number may be more than a staff of the size we had in 1951 
would normally have been able to produce. Part of that production 
was the result of work by the larger staff we had in 1950. It takes 
time to do the research which eventuates in publication. We have 
made a great effort during the past 2 years to complete work that was 
started earlier with a larger staff. 

T think that our publication output next year probably will be 
smaller than this year. How much smaller, I am not quite certain. 
Publications vary from a brief article in a scientific journal for example, 
to a rather large publication. It is difficult in terms of number only 
to estimate the output of research. 

Senator Corpon. How do you disseminate your findings and your 
advice based on those findings? Is it by methods other than through 
your publications? 





































DISSEMINATION OF RESEARCH INFORMATION 


Dr. Strespetina. Publications comprise our major output of re- 
search information—technical publications for the teacher, popular 
publications such as these for the extension worker, the teacher, and 
also for the homemakers themselves. 

Senator Corpon. Out of, say 85, which you say was the number 
in rest, what number of those would be so-called technical publica- 
tions! 

Dr. Strese.inG. Forty-five were published in technical, or semitech- 
nical periodicals. The others were issued through the Government 
Printing Office or through the Department. Of those, more were 
popular or semipopular than highly technical. 

Senator ELtenper. If you will permit me, may I ask a question? 

Senator Corpon. Go ahead. 

Senator Ettenper. In the hearings before the House Committee 
it says here that you testified as follows: 

During 1951 we reported new research findings in 85 new publications; 32 were 


technical articles printed in some 22 technical or professional journals; 53 were 
technical or new popular publications issued by the Government Printing Office 


or the Department. 
Is that not your statement? 
Dr. Stiesetina. Yes, that is true. 
Senator ELLENDER. It seems to me it varies from what you have 
said. 
Dr. Sriepevine. I was trying to separate out the popular. I 
thought the Senator had asked specifically about popular ones. 
Senator Corpon. [I notice you say: 


Thirty-two were technical articles printed in some twenty-two technical or 
professional journals. 
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With respect to those articles they would get whatever distribution 
the journal itself got. 

Dr. Stiesetina. That is right, sir. 

Senator Corpon. They would be just another article in the journal. 

Dr. Strepe.Line. That is right. The figure 45 which I mentioned 
earlier was at variance with my testimony before the House com- 
mittee; 32 were published, and 13 were in press. I am sorry. In 
reading from this mimeographed sheet I picked up the total 45—those 
published, plus those in press. 

The testimony before the House committee was quite correct—32 
actually came from the press as technical and semitechnical articles 
during that period. 

Senator Corpon. You usually have available in Washington copies 
of the 85 publications, do you? 

Dr. Strepetinc. We have copies of all of those that are issued 
through the Government Printing Office and that are processed. Of 
those that have been issued in professional and trade journals we have 
them if it is possible to get reprints. Some journals issue reprints and 
some do not, We are in position to give you references to all of the 
latter. 

Senator Corpon. I would like to see the publications themselves 
if we could. 

Dr. StreBE.tina, We will be glad to send them, sir. 

Senator Russe.u. We will try to see that you get them back after 
the hearings. 


Senator ELttenper. I notice further on in the testimony before the 
House committee where you stated: 


Our bulletins printed in 1951, added to those that were previously issued and 
are still in circulation, bring to about 150 the number that are available through 


the Government Printing Office. 

Is that correct? 

Dr. Sriepevine. That is true. 

Senator ELLenpER. How many do you do away with each year? 
You have had an increase here of 85 last year. 

Dr. Srrepe ine. Here is a complete list of the distribution of 
publications through the Government Printing Office. 

Senator ELLenpeER. In this testimony you stated that: 

Last year about 5.5 million copies of these were distributed upon request; 65 
of these popular publications are of types available for congressional distribution. 

Dr. Strepe.inGc. We have a list of the popular ones which are 
available for congressional distribution. 

Senator ELLENDER. You added the 85 you said last year? 

Dr, Strepe.ine. The 85 include both technical and popular. 

Senator ELLENpER. How many are you adding this year? How 
many have you added so far; do you know? 

Dr. Srrese.inG. I am sorry; I do not have the material with me. 


I have a monthly summary made. I shall be glad to get the informa- 
tion for you, Mr. Chairman. 


(Information furnished later by the Bureau shows nine new publications for the 
homemaker already issued in 1952.) 
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PUBLICATIONS DISTRIBUTION 


Senator Corvon. I am interested in a breakdown of the 5.5 million 
copies of your publications which you estimate were distributed last 
year. 

Frankly, the thought of printing 1 of those documents and printing : 
10,000 for the use of 1 nation of 150 million people is not particularly ; 
impressing. 

If you have 5,500,000 that are going out to people of this country, 
there would seem a demand for it. I am interested in what particular 
publications made up the greater amount of the 5.5 million copies. 

Dr. Stresetine. Of the publications distributed in 1951 almost 
150,000 were home canning of fruits and vegetables. 

More than 150,000, that is 163,749, were on how to choose and use 
your refrigerator. Almost 200,000 were on home freezing of fruits 
and vegetables. 





Ba 


PRINTING COSTS 


Senator Russe.u. I notice out of your total appropriation you only 
have $67,000 available for printing and reproduction. How do you 
do all of this printing for that amount? That is a very small per- 
centage of your total appropriation. 

Dr. Stresetina. There is no cost to the public for printing articles 
issued through professional or technical journals. 

We make every effort to put our materials into the most economical | _ 
form for printing through the Government Printing Office. Many of 
those that we expect will have a relatively small distribution, say, 
10,000 or so, we reproduce by offset which greatly cuts the cost of 
reproduction. 





























REPRINT SERIES 





The reprint series, the reprinting of publications after the first 
edition, is not charged directly to the bureau’s appropriation; that is 
paid for by the special appropriations made for reprints. 

Mr. Roserts. As you know, Senator Russell, the appropriation 
for the Office of Information carries the cost of the reprints. 

Senator Corpon. You deviated after giving about 800,000 out of 
the 5.5 million. You named 150,000 on canned foods, 163,000 with 
respect to refrigerators, and 200,000 with respect to home freezing. 
Can you give us any more? 

Dr. Stresetinc. More than a hundred thousand were of a farmer’s 
bulletin called Turkey on the Table the Year Around. 

Over 80,000 were on pattern alteration—home sewing—which 
Senator Russell was talking about. Over 60,000 were on fitting dresses. 

Senator Corpon. I can see that they are getting smaller. [| wonder 
if you would let me look at the list breaking down the 5.5 million. | 
would like to look at it. 

Dr. StreBetinc (handing a mimeographed statement). The sec- 
ond column shows the distribution in 1951 of all of the publications 
which are issued through the Government frinting Office. 

Senator Corpon. Is that an extra copy? 

Dr. Stiese.ine. That is an extra copy, sir. 








FARM HOME REFRIGERATORS 


Illustrative of our research in household equipment are the studies 
of home freezers and refrigerators. The expanding use of refrigera- 
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‘ion and freezing as a means of food preservation on farms has em- 
phasized the need for two-temperature, walk-in refrigerators on farms. 

A bureau survey, cooperative with the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering, showed that many of the present 
systems on farms do not meet the farm needs very well, and that 
suitable installations properly used, would improve family diets and 
could add to farm incomes. 

Our two bureaus have brought this information to the attention of 
manufacturers of such equipment and to extension engineers in the 
Extension Service. In addition, based on these findings, our two 
bureaus have developed cooperatively designs for two-temperature 
walk-in refrigerators that are aimed at giving efficient performance 
and maximum usability. We have studied these installations in the 
laboratory, and now we have farm tests in progress. Cooperating 
farmers in nearby Maryland have built this equipment according to 
specifications provided by the two bureaus, and they are furnishing 
us the opportunity to observe their operation in use. 

Yet to be done is the collection and analysis of data on the tempera- 
ture and humidity conditions that are maintained in such installations, 
and studies of the packaging and other storage methods necessary to 
maintain maximum food quality. 


COOPERATION IN DEFENSE AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Besides contributing to the defense effort through putting at the 
disposal of the agencies who require it the kind of information that 
comes from the Bureau’s ongoing program, we meet many requests 
from defense agencies for related technical information and for consul- 
tation with our staff. In addition, research is under way supported by 
a working fund from the Department of the Army to investigate the 
yield and the nutritive value of beef as it is served to the soldier after 
being procured and prepared according to present military practices. 
The object, of course, is to determine whether by modifications in 
present-day practices there can be a reduction in food waste, and 
further conservation of manpower, space and funds in warehousing 
and in transportation. 

TRANSFERRED FUNDS 


Senator Corpon. I understood you had 50,000 transferred to you 
to handle it. 

Dr. Streseiine. That is correct. 

Senator Corpon. That would be $50,000 above your appropriation, 
would it not? 

Dr. Strepetine. We are using those funds to support the staff that 
is making this special study which I just now mentioned. 

Senator Corpon. All right. 


BEEF STANDARDS 


Senator Haypen. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I have seen 
something in the newspapers and have heard some talk about the 
mistake that is made. They claim the armed services are insisting 
upon prime beef, the very best, and so forth, which, of course, costs 
more than good grade beef. Have you found that there is any differ- 
ence in the nourishment between prime beef and what is the standard? 

Dr. Strenetine. Nutritionally meat is most wanted for the muscle 
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portion. The high grades of beef, the prime and the choice, have 
more fat in relation to muscle than do the lower grades. In a study 

of the plate waste which we were making at one Army installation 

in connection with this study, we found that there was less plate waste 

from grade C than from grade B. 

Senator Haypen. In other words, when you get a steak they sell a 
lot of fat on it and they throw the fat away a eat the meat. 

Dr. Stiepetine. And there is much more waste fat in the kitchen fi 
from the higher grades of meat than from the lower grades. t 

Senator Daten. If that were true, then, and the Government ‘ 
dropped down a couple of grades and did not insist upon prime and 
choice in purchasing beef, it would save a lot of money, would it not? 

Dr. Stieseuine. It would, we think, sir. 

Senator Haypren. That has been my own experience. I just cut 
the fat off a steak and do not eat it. We may buy the prime and 
pay for the waste and the fat, but when it is put on my plate I do not 
eat the fat, and I think the testimony of the doctor here is that the 
soldier does the same thing. 


—_ 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 


Senator Corpon. The Congress last year attempted to reduce the 
total personnel employed by the Government. You notice I use the 
word “attempted.” 

Was there any reduction made in your agency in the administrative 
section on account of that attempt? 

Dr. StreBELING. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. How many did you lose? 

Dr. Sriese ine. Can you tell how many, Miss Huneke? 

Miss Hunexke. About eight. 

Dr. Svireseuine. Eight persons from administrative services. 

Senator Corpon. You gained some others, then, did you not? 
This record here indicates that your average in 1951 was 277 and when 
we come to 1952——— 

Dr. StieBeiina. It is 243, which is a decrease of 34. 

Senator Corpon. Now, of that 34, 8 persons were persons who 
were in what you might term administrative work as distinguished 
from your technical work; is that right? 

Dr. Stresetrna. That is right, sir. 





















INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

















Members of our Bureau’s technical staff also participate as con- a 
sultants in the work of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 4 
United Nations, and in planning some parts of this country’s technical ‘ 
assistance projects. We share our scientific information with scientists 
and other workers from abroad brought to the Department under the 
various multilateral and bilateral programs. Last year such visitors : 
came from 66 other countries throughout the world. 
Related to this international work and of interest both to the bg 
military and civilian programs, is a compilation just completed of | 4 
information on composition of foods used in far-eastern .countries. 3 
This was made in response to repeated requests from persons in 
Government agencies needing such information for estimating the 
nutritive value and adequacy of the food supplies in those areas. 
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This compilation gives information on the composition of 362 food 
items commonly used in far-eastern countries. 

Senator ELLENDER. At whose request did you say you did this? 

Dr. SrreBe.inG. ‘ihe Bureau provided professional assistance in 
the preparation of an earlier edition issued by the Foreign Economic 
Administration in 1945. With the development of bilateral and multi- 
lateral programs of technical assistance in the Far East, and particu- 
larly after the Korean outbreak, we were flooded with requests for 
more complete data. In fact, we were asked for advance copies of the 
revised edition before it was printed by persons concerned with food 
and agricultural problems of that area. The information is of im- 
portance to those in this country helping develop food programs in 
such places as Japan, Formosa, India, and islands of the Pacific. I 
anticipate that there will be 1 requests from the mutual assistance pro- 
grams operating in that part of the world, as well as from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Senator ELtuenpEeR. How do you determine the extent to which you 
can go into things like this? That strikes me that this is just beyond 
your work in the department. I can well understand it if you do it 
for this country, but when you spread it out in the Far East and the 
Middle East, it seems to me that throws a different shade over it. 

Dr. Stresetinc. Our Bureau is the only Federal agency engaged in 
compiling data on the composition of food. We receive requests for 
such data from all groups concerned with food and agriculture. 

Senator Ture. Doctor, is this going to what we might call the point 
4 program? 

Dr. STigeBetina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuy. Do you cover the cost of that publication? 

_ Dr. Stiepeinc. Yes, sir. I might say that this present publication 
is a revision of one which was prepared in 1943 under the supervision 
of our Bureau, with funds originating in the Department of State. 

Senator Ture. Then have you had funds transferred to you to 
cover that? 

Dr. Strepetina. To bring this up to date; no, sir. 

Senator Toye. You have not. 

In other words, it is an agricultural appropriation that is used 
for the international point 4 program? 

Dr. Strespe.ina. In agriculture; yes. 

Senator Ture. In agriculture, but it is an appropriation for the 
Extension Service or to your Department. 

Dr. Stinpeiine. That is right. 

Senator Ture. It is an appropriation granted you by the Congress? 

Dr. Stiesetine. That is right. 

Senator Taye. And you make the publication, and it goes into the 
field of point 4 educational work. 

Dr. StreBe.ine. It is used by any group of the Government that 
is concerned with composition of foods in far eastern countries; 
yes, sir. We have done this because we have on our staff people who 
have special competence in the compilation of such information. 

Senator Torr. What percent, Doctor, would you say, of the cost 
of that publication goes into the foreign field outside of your own 
home demonstration activities within the United States? 


96708—52——-10 
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Dr. SrrepeinG. This publication would be used primarily by 
groups of scientists, by groups under the State Department sent-——— 

Senator Ture. It would be then foreign entirely? 

Dr. Srrepetinc. Largely, yes, for use in developing food and 
agriculture programs. 


COST OF POINT 4 PUBLICATION 


Senator Ture. The cost of that publication is how much to your 
Department? 

Dr. Srrepexine. If I remember rightly, the cost of printing was 
$300. 

Senator Ture. The printing was $300, but the compilation cost or 
the preparation of it was what? 

Dr. StieBeiinG. I cannot tell you at the moment how much it was. 

Senator Toye. Roughly, could you give us an estimate, Doctor? 

Dr. Stresetina. I would think that the value of the authors’ time 
would amount to less than $8,000. 

Senator Corpon. How many of those did you publish for $300? 

Dr. Stieseine. I think 5,000, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Is that done by the Government Printing Office? 

Dr. Streseiine, Yes; it is done by offset process. 

Senator Corpon. But by the Government Printing Office? 

Dr. STreBELING. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. You are sure about the $300 figure? 

Dr. Strresetina. No, I am not sure, because I cannot carry all of 
those figures in my head, but I would be glad to furnish you with the 
cost if you so desire. 

Senator Corpon. How many copies did you get, again? 

Dr. Stiesetina. I think 5,000. 

Senator Russe.v. Will you furnish that for the committee, please. 

(Later information furnished by the Bureau was that 8,000 copies were printed 
and the estimate for printing (not yet billed) is $985.) 

Dr. Stiespetinc. Miss Huneke just tells me that the final bill on 
this has not yet arrived, and the figure I was giving you must have 
been the estimate from the Government Printing Office when it was 
first submitted. 

Senator Corpon. May I see that publication, please, Doctor? 


CONTRACT RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Dr. StreseuinG. The Bureau’s program is the result of the combined 
thinking of many special advisory groups and of our own staff. 

Practically all of our projects deal with problems on which the 
extension service and other teaching groups look to the Bureau for 
advice or research that has been recommended by various home eco- 
nomic groups on problems faced by homemakers, or research suggested 
by technical, professional, business, or commodity groups that want 
unbiased information on subjects within the competence of the Bu- 
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reau, or research to answer requests from other governmental agencies 
because our Bureau has special competence in a certain field. 

We expedite many phases of our research through contract and 
cooperative arrangements with institutions that have specialized fa- 
cilities or personnel. In 1951 we had contract or cooperative arrange- 
ments in research with 39 institutions in 25 States and in Hawaii, | as 
well as research in our own laboratories. 


PROGRAM REDUCTIONS 


Inrecent years the scope of the Bureau’s program has been cut both 
by reductions in appropriations and by increased costs of operation. 
We now have fewer staff members in the classified service than at any 
time since 1945—before the program was intensified by the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946. As I stated earlier, the number of em- 
ployees in 1952 is 243 and there are 240 budgeted for the year 1953, 
as compared with 277 last year. This means a decrease from 1951 of 
12 and 13 percent respectively for 1952 and 1953. Offsetting this 
slightly is an increase of about 2 percent in the number of working 
days from the staff as a result of the new leave laws. 

In our Bureau wework as a team in research to develop the informa- 
tion that will help the Nation’s families and the Nation make best use 
of the products of agriculture and industry and to meet the demands of 
peacetime living and wartime emergency. We are making every 
effort to use the personnel that is available in the most efficient manner 
possible, 

STUDY OF SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Senator Russe. I notice that you made a particular study with 
respect to the school lunch program in your report for your annual 
me Just how is that study conducted, Doctor? 

Dr. Sriepeiine. The Production and Marketing Administration 
through its school lunch division put at our disposal last year $25,000 
for specific research that would help in the administration of the school 
lunch program. We develop recipes that are particularly suitable for 
school lunch use, using the foods that are made available to the school 
lunch program and which the cooks and managers who may be un- 
trained, may not know how to use. The recipes for school lunch are 
pretested before release both in our own laboratories and in schools. 

Another kind of research service which we give is related to manage- 
ment—that is, the management in the school kitchens that will help 
the lunch programs to provide adequate meals with less labor and with 
less cost. 

Based on our research we also develop materials that are used in 
training programs for school lunch cooks and school-lunch managers. 
These training programs are sponsored by the School Lunch Division 
of the Department and conducted in cooperation with the educational 
institutions in the States. 

Senator Russe.u. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much. 

Dr. Stresetine. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


STATEMENT OF E. C. ELTING, ACTING CHIEF, OFFICE OF EX- 
PERIMENT STATIONS; DR. H. ©, KNOBLAUCH, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS; WALWORTH BROWN, 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS, 
AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PROJECT STATEMENT 


(Schedules from the justification follow:) 


Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, Office of Experiment Stations 


Appropriation act, 1952 $12, 428, 708 
Budget estimate, 1953 12, 453, 708 


Increase (to strengthen the research program of the Alaska 
Agricultural Ex oo Station, as authorized by the 
Alaska Station Act of June 20, 1936, amended by the act 
of August 29, 1950) 


Project 


. Hatch Act (Mar. 2, 1887) 
. Adams Act (Mar. 16, 1906) 
. Purnell Act (Feb. 24, 1925) 
oT -Jones Act, secs. 3 and 5, title I (act of June 
29, 1935 
. Bankhead-Jones Act, secs. 9 and 11, title I of the act 
approved June 29, ‘1935, as amended by the act of 
Aug. 14, 1946 (Research and Marketing Act) 
. Hawaii Act (M ay 16, 1928) 
. Alaska Act (Feb. 23, 1929) 
. Alaska Act (June 20, 1936) as amended by the act of 
Aug. 29, 1950 (Public Law 739) 
Puerto Rico Act (Mar. 4, 1931) 
Unobligated balance 
Total pay QQHIStIMOIE CDSS. . ....0.6ccnene ose ccens-e-<cas fein iia ] [10, 720} (380) {11, 100) 


Total appropriation or estimate | 12, 416,208 | 12, 428, 708 +25,000 | 12, 453, 708 


1 Includes $12,990 estimated savings due to sec. 409 of 1952 Agricultural Appropriation Act. Of this 
amount, $10,000 is being used to meet pay adjustment costs in 1952, leaving $2,990 in reserve, 


Salaries and expenses, Office of Experiment Stations, Agricultural Research 
Administration 
Appropriation act, 1952 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental 


Base for 1953 
Budget estimate, 1953 


Decrease (due to partial absorption of pay adjustment costs) - .. 
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Project statement 


982 (cet! Decrease | 

> 1952 (esti- (pay ad- 1953 (esti- 
Project 1951 mated) justment mated) 
jabsorption) 


| 

Saleries and expenses, Office of Experiment Stations, 

Agricultura] Resesrch Admivistration: | 

(a2) Administration and coordination of research 
with States.._.. $228, 222 $229, 900 | 

(6) Federol Experiment Ste: tion, ‘Puerto Rico 171, 304 160, 190 


Subtotal. ......... i” ere wee 399, 526 
Unobligated balance... eeee eas raw aan 
Total pay adjustment costs ...........-- winkeite 


Total available or estimnte......_.... 
Reduction pursusnt to sec. 1214 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental. - 








Total appropriation or estimate 367, 090 | 








Virgin Islands agricultural program, Office of Experiment Stations, Agricultural 
Research Administration 

Appropriation Act, 1952 

Budget estimate, 1953 


Increase (to establish and operate an agricultural program in 
the Virgin Islands as provided by Public Law 228, 82d Cong., 
for the improvement of agriculture in the Virgin Islands)... + 100, 000 


Project statement 


ted) mated) 
| 


Project | 1951 | = (esti- Increase | 1953 (esti- 
BL ciel Se Bt 
' 


1. Virgin Islands agricultural program.................. | ited Coe pe ets ‘ $100, 000 


. $100, 000 
Total pay Gipastmment Costs... ...............-...... -if SUE wsc (6, 500) | 


___ [6,500] 500] 
Total appropriation or estimate...............--. | Ss aciaieatea hat tice | 100, 000 | ~~ 100,000 


PAYMENTS TO STATES, HAWAII, ALASKA, AND PUERTO RICO 


Senator Russe.i. Next we have the Office of Experiment Stations. 

You may proceed, Mr. Elting. 

Mr. Evrine. Mr. Chairman, the payments to states for support of 
agricultural research at the agricultural experiment stations is the 
principal item in our presentation. With your permission we would 
like to have Dr. Knoblauch, our Assistant Chief, who is directly in 
charge of the administration of these grant funds, make a brief general 
statement covering some of the highlights of the operation, and then 
proceed to such questions as you may wish on the estimates themselves. 

Senator Russgeiu. All right, Doctor. 

’Dr. Knostaucn. Mr. Chairman, in relation to the justification of 
the grants, the payments to the states, I would like to discuss briefly 
the following points: 

The historical importance of the State agricultural experiment 
stations, with a brief consideration of some of t he more recent con- 
tributions, problems needing additional research effort, the part that 
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the Federal grant funds play in the experiment station research pro- 
gram, the origin, development and extent of the current research 
program at the State stations, the activities of the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations for the administration of the Federal grants and then 
brief supplementary statements regarding the increase items that are 
in this year’s budget. 

Over the years the State and Territorial agricultural experiment 
stations have played a very important part in the development of 
the agriculture of the several States and Territories. 

With the passage of the Hatch Act, the authorization and the spe- 
cific delegation of responsibility was that the activities of the State 
stations be directed toward the solution of local agricultural problems 
and the accomplishments over the years will indicate that the State 
stations have met this challenge. 

During the present conditions of increased demand for agricultural 
products, the stations are constantly reviewing their activities with a 
view to making such adjustments as are necessary so that they will 
be able to render the most effective service to the country. 

The prior contributions of the State agricultural experiment stations 
are many, and a considerable number of examples were cited in the 
House notes, and I will not go into detail on those, Mr. Chairman. 
] just would like to select a few and make some comment on the major 
points involved in the accomplishments. 


RESULTS OF RESEARCH IN LIVESTOCK FEEDING 


The first area of significant recent progress to be considered is in 
relation to developments in livestock feeding. We have all heard a 
great deal of the contributions to medical science that antibiotics 
have made. 

Quite an unforseen development in the use of antibiotics has come 
into the animal-feeding picture. The addition of small amounts of 
antibiotics, as small an amount as 10 grams per ton, which is equal 
to about a third of an ounce, has had a very significant effect in 
rations of hogs and poultry in particular. 

The effort in livestock-feeding research is to find, of course, ways 
that will result in more efficient and more rapid gains. The Iowa 
Experiment Station, in working with swine, found that the use of 
vitamin B,,. increased the rate of gains by 19 percent and resulted in 
a saving of feed of 7 percent. 

Through the addition of antibiotics to the hog ration, the rate of 

ain was increased from 10 to 20 percent. The addition of the anti- 
iotio to the ration for the swine also made it possible to decrease the 
percentage of protein in the ration as much as 4 percent without inter- 
fering with the efficiency of the gain. These represent significant 
amounts in relation to the feed consumed. 

Considering that Iowa produces approximately 20 percent of all 
the pigs in the United States, and that the hog industry in Iowa repre- 
sents a $720-million activity, the application of the results of this 
research in feeds saved amounts to about $60 million, which, when 
considered on the individual farm basis, represents an income of about 
$300 per farm for the State of Iowa. 

Senator Haypen. How much of that is cost? 
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Dr. Knosuaucn. They are very minor compared to the cost of the 
feed. It is such a small percentage, the 10 grams as I indicated, and 
some of the more recent work has shown that they can go down as 
low as 2 grams per ton and still get results. 

Senator Russeti. How much do the grams cost? 

Mr. Extine. The additional cost will arcbabity not be more than 
$2 per ton at the most. 

Dr. Knostaucu. There are two sources, one using the crude by- 
product left over from the manufacture of penicillin, terramycin, 
and aureomycin. The byproduct costs about 75 cents per pound, 
and about 2 to 3 pounds are used per ton. The other source is the 
refined product used for medical purposes. 

In the rate of gain and increased efficiency in poultry rations, the 
antibiotics have also been very effective. In the State of New York 
in the first half of 1951, the State department of agriculture and mar- 
kets reported that 84 percent of the poultry rations contained anti- 
biotics, which indicates the very rapid acceptance of the value of 
antibiotics in conserving livestock feed. 

Senator Corpon. When were the studies made that determined 
the effectiveness of the antibiotics? 

Dr. Knospiaucn. They started back in 1946. 

Senator Corpon. And they were made by whom? 

Dr. Knosiaucs. There are several States that have made the 
investigations. Some of the States that have worked with anti- 
biotics are Iowa, Wisconsin, Washington, Indiana, Michigan, New 
York, and Missouri, only to mention a few. 

Senator Corpon. By State experiment stations? 

Dr. Knosiaucu. Yes, sir; I am speaking of the work of the State 
experiment stations. 

I might just enlarge the answer a bit so as to clear the confusion 
about several States working on the use of antibiotics. You appre- 
ciate, of course, that different feeds are involved—different animals, 
different climatic conditions, and different housing. Therefore, sev- 
eral States would be working on the most effective amounts to use, 
the effect on the animals, and also the effect on the animal product 
that is used for human consumption. 


USE OF DETERGENTS 


Senator Hayprn. I saw something in the newspaper recently that 
seemed unbelievable to me. It indicated that some of the ordinary 
detergents used in the kitchen, if applied to animal feed, would be 
helpful. Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Extina. There were certain findings suggesting that reaction. 
It was first announced at the Poultry Science meeting last August, 
I believe. There are indications that this reaction may be more 
mechanical than it is physiological. 

I agree with you that a very interesting possibility has opened up 
there which has not been fully explored. It is simply another inter- 
esting lead that has come into the picture and, I am sure, will be further 
explored. It is believed to be the action of the so-called quaternary 
ammonium compound, a compound that is commonly used in deter- 
gents. 

Why that reaction occurs, no one yet has an answer, but it has been 
observed that that did occur. 
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USE OF ANTIBIOTICS 


Dr. Knostavucn. The use of antibiotics present several other com- 
plicating factors in relation to what we thought were firmly established 
research findings; that is, the amount of various minerals and vitamins 
that were required and the proportion in the ration. Putting in the 
antibiotics, we find that many things that we thought were anchored 
facts are now open to additional investigation. That is just one illus- 
tration of the need for the research worker to keep constantly abreast 
of the developments. 

The second general area I would like to consider is the developments 
that have taken place in relation to the increased efficiency in the use 
of insecticides and fungicides in disease and insect control. 


RESEARCH ON ANIMAL BLOAT 


Senator Turn. Doctor, would you mind an interruption there before 
you go from the nutritive side over to the insecticide area? 

Are you doing any research in endeavoring to find out how you can 
overcome animal bloat on certain types of pastures? If you turn your 
animal out in a clover field or an alfalfa field, you are apt to find that 
some of the animals would bloat. 

Dr. Knosiaucn. It is my understanding that the representatives 
of the United States Agriculture Department and the State agriculture 
experiment stations had a meeting of specialists regarding that in 
Chicago during November and tried to get at some of the basic causa- 
tive factors and to develop research proposals that would help in find- 
ing some of the answers to the difficulties. 

Senator Tuy. Because if you improve your pastures, you get a good 
lush clover or alfalfa field and turn the cattle in there, you do not know 
what your troubles are going to be. You never know when you will 
lose one of your animals by bloat. 

I was wondering how far you are going in your endeavors to find 
some way of protecting the animal. at is happening is that a lack 
of certain types of food such as molasses brings on the bloat. 

I think that is a field that must be gone into very extensively in 
research or else it does not do you any good to develop pastures. 

Senator Haypen. I think my father did some research on that 
because when I got old enough to handle livestock and was about to 
move some livestock he said that I should not move them until after- 
noon. If there was dew or moisture, he had observed that there was 
more chance of bloat. 

Senator Ture. Your father was very wise, but I have seen cattle 
out on an alfalfa pasture for 2 weeks and you thought you had gone 
through that transition period and then you would go out some morn- 
ing and find the animal bloated. 

We used to think that when you turned out cattle you should wait 
until late afternoon when the grass was dry of dew. Under those 
circumstances you thought you were safe, but even after 2 weeks you 
awaken to the fact that the animal had bloated. 

I think there is a field that needs a tremendous amount of research. 
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FEEDING BEEF CATTLE 


There is another field where we need research and we have read 
quite a number of very excellent articles on how they have experi- 
mented in feeding beef cattle silage and that they found some excellent 
gains when they added certain of the high proteins. 

I wonder whether you could give us your findings in that, both 
pasture, your high protein legumes as well as in your silage in feeding 
it to beef cattle. 

Dr. Knosiavucu. Senator Thye, you anticipated one of the problem 
areas that I want to get into and discuss in relation to the over-all 
grassland program. 

Senator Tuyr. Then I shall not press for an answer to my question 
at this time. 

Dr. Knosiaucu. I do not believe that I will be able to answer all 
of the detailed items that you mention, but the recognition of the 
problem area that you mention will be developed. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Senator Thye, we had a lot of similar trouble in 
my State. For instance, I have personally found that by permitting 
cattle to feed on immature white clover, let us say, it has a greater 
effect. on this bloating than on matured clover. 

Mr. Extina. Just one comment before we leave that topic. A 
finding that was announced by the Kentucky station at the Chicago 
meeting that Dr. Knoblauch has referred to, which may throw some 
light on this problem. At least it gives us a new line of attack. It 
was reported that these lush clovers and other legumes, contain a 
chemical principle, which has not been isolated, but which can be used 
to produce bloat experimentally. Whether it is toxic or whether it 
attacks the nerves or muscles remains to be proven. 

It is not a solution, but it gives us a new line of attack. You men- 
tion the need for getting at some of the basic causes. This is an 
interesting new lead that has just been uncovered and we hope that 
it may lead to some solution. 

Senator Tayz. You mean your new lead is in the acids? 

Mr. Exrina. It is a recognition that there is something specific 
that causes this condition. Up to now we have not been able to 
determine why this condition happens. We knew it did; we knew 
certain practices such as feeding cattle dry hay and keeping them off 
the legume while it was wet with dew reduced it, but did not solve the 
problem. If we can find out what this factor is, it will help. 

Senator Toyz. Have you some men specifically assigned to that 
research? 

Mr. Exrine. That was the main purpose of the conference at 
Chicago, to make a survey of the mathe and then to make assign- 
ments to research agencies where various phases of the whole problem 
would be studied through cooperative effort, and that is being done. 

Senator Tuyz. Thank you. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Doctor, running through this record is the word 
“antibiotics,’’ and statements that studies in the use of those sub- 
stances have been made recently. Can you give us the origin of that 
word and what it really means, for the record? 

Dr. Knosiaucu. The word is a biological term. The antibiotic 
material is produced by microorganisms, and it has an antagonistic 
effect toward certain other organisms. This effect is sometimes very 
specific against only certain types of organisms. 
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Senator Russe.u. In other words, one kills the other? 

Dr. Knosiaucn. That is essentially the principle. In a laboratory 
which has typical bacteriological plates you can have a mold or bac- 
teria growing on them. By inoculating it with another organism you 
find that they sometimes get into a sort of fight and this action repre- 
sents the antibiotic principle going to work. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES IMPROVED 


The next general area that we wanted to consider briefly is increasing 
the efficiency of insecticides and fungicides. This area is particularly 
important now with more limited supplies and smaller amounts of 
labor available. A development reported by the Michigan Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of an improved dusting technique shows 
very real possibilities in getting better use of our materials and better 
control of the disease involved. 

The new method is called an electrostatic dusting procedure. 
It consists of taking the standard four-row duster and equipping it 
with a high-voltage wire in the dusting nozzle. That wire carries a 
charge of from 12,000 to 20,000 volts. It is not dangerous, however, 
because it is extremely low wattage and it has about as much kick 
as an electric fence. If you should happen to touch it you would 
not be hurt. Having that high electric charge at the outlet of the 
spray nozzle imparts an electric charge to the dust particles as they 
go out the onal The plant that the dust comes in contact with, 
sets up an opposite electric charge and it is the drawing of the two 
charges together that results m 5 to 10 times more effective 
coverage with the dusting material. 

Senator THyr. Does that add greatly to the expense of the ap- 
plication? 

Dr. Knostaucn. No; it does not. 

Senator Toyz. How do you get the electric current? 

Dr. Knopztaucn. They equip a standard tractor, with a special 
dynamotor which generates this charge and the engineering estimate 
on the total cost of the equipment for a standard four-row duster 
was in the area of $300. 

The advantage is, of course, that farmers prefer dusting in this way 
because of the reduced labor requirement and you do not have to 
bother with great volumes of water. In some areas it is difficult to 
get the water. 

Senator Toye. What about dusting by airplane? Can you use that 
same type of electric current? 

Dr. Knosiaucn. I doubt that. The dust particle does not hold 
the charge for a sufficient length of time to allow for that. 

Senator Turn. I see. 

Dr. Knostaucn. I think it is a matter of seconds after it passes 
through the nozzle that the charge is lost, but as far as 4 feet from the 
end of the nozzle the research work showed that they had 11 times 
better coverage than through the use of the conventional duster. 

Senator Haypgen. My question related to the quantity of the ma- 
terial distributed by ground machinery. In my own country they are 
using helicopters for cotton and things like that. “F 

How about generally? Is it mostly done by machinery on the 
ground? 
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Dr. Knosiavcu. In the general use of airplane dusting or spraying, 
I think the biggest advancement has been in weed control. Actual 
spraying and dusting of 2,4-D and so forth for weed control in grain 
fields. But I believe as yet the greatest amount of material for dis- 
ease and insect control is applied by the smaller equipment. 

Senator Exrenper. In this method of electrical shock, you state 
it has greater coverage. What do you mean by that? 

Dr. Knosiaucn. On the plant leaf. 

Senator ELtLeENpDER. You mean the spread? 

Dr. Knosiavucn. That is right, the spread of the material. 

Senator ELLeENpER. Does it require more material? 

Dr. Knopiavucn. No, sir; less material, actually. The spread of the 
material on the upper surface and also on the under leaf surface is 
accomplished. 

In many of our disease-control problems one of the more important 
aspects is getting the material on the under side of the leaf. Here by 
having the dusting material carry the charge that can be done. 

Senator ELLENpDER. It explodes it? 

Dr. Knopiavucn. It is attracted by the plant. 

Senator Tuye. It’s like a magnet? 

Dr. Knosiavcn. That is right. 

In other words, the green plant becomes the opposite side of the 
magnet. 

Senator Ture. If a dust particle comes anywhere near it, it will 
draw it like a magnet would draw a pin or something? 

Dr. Knostaucn. That is right. 

An additional development in the more efficient use of spraying 
materials, to answer a question put a moment ago, is the application of 
mist concentrates. ‘This technique is used in orchards. One of the 
limitations there is that the block of fruit trees must be of sufficient 
size that it is practical to use a mist type of spraying which covers a 
very large area in comparison with a small piece of standard equip- 
ment. ‘The Pennsylvania station last year conducted some research 
on the use of mist concentrate spray procedure and on 2,000 acres they 
found that it was possible to reduce the cost of spraying throughout the 
season equal to 20 cents per bushel on the production of a peach crop. 
So that again, efficiency in the use of material and in the labor required 
in the application of that material results. 


AREAS NEEDING INCREASED RESEARCH ACTIVITY 


I would like to take time now to consider the general area of problems 
needing increased research effort. The one that we have listed here 
for first consideration is the general area presented by you, Senator 
Thye, and that is the problem presented by the expanding develop- 
ments in grassland farming. 

As you know, the Department and the State agricultural experiment 
stations are currently engaged in a joint grassland agricultural pro- 
cram. The feeling is that from the standpoint of increasing feed and 
(ood supplies the underdeveloped and unused grassland areas represent 
the greatest potential for meeting that need. In the eastern half of 
the United States, in the humid area, for example, there are about 230 
million acres of erassland that are underdeveloped or inadequately 
and improperly used. We need to learn a lot of the answers yet to 
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the problems presented by moving into a program of grassland agri- 
culture. Problems of plant production and the utilization of grassland 
by the animals are involved. 

Senator Russe.u. Doctor, I do not like to interrupt you and I wish 
we could continue here, but I am afraid that we will have to carry 
over the remainder of your testimony until tomorrow morning. 

I believe you have an entirely new item to bring to the attention of 
the committee? 

Dr. Knosiaucu. I have finished mainly the introductory statement 
and was now about to go into a statement of areas needing research. 

Senator Russe. I think we will carry that over until tomorrow 
morning. 

Dr. Knosiavucnu. Thank you, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., Monday, March 17, 1952, the com- 
a recessed, to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, March 18, 
1952. 
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